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“We are now able to fill in many pages which Darwin had per- 
force to leave blank, but the fundamentals of Darwin’s outline of 
man’s history remain unshaken. Nay, so strong has his position be- 
come that I am convinced that it never can be shaken.”—Sir Arthur 
Keith, in his address as President of the British Association, 1927. 


HESE are amazing words to have been uttered by a re- 

sponsible scientific man who must be aware of the exact 
nature of Darwin’s individual contribution to scientific 
knowledge, and must know besides that scientific progress 
is strewn with the wrecks of exploded “convictions.” They 
were addressed, as the speaker assumed, “to an audience 
which . . . if not convinced Darwinists, are yet prepared to 
believe, when full proofs are forthcoming,’ that man began 
his career as a humble primate animal, and has reached his 
present estate by the action and reaction of biological 
forces.” The italicized words may serve to justify the re- 
luctance of those who are not “convinced Darwinists,” to 
join those ranks, for, if full proofs are not yet forthcoming, 
what reason is there to be convinced? Some months ago we 
published an article? calculated to show how very various 
are the opinions of the scientific world on this particular 
question of evolution, and how really slender and uncertain 
is the foundation on which much modern teaching on the 
subject is based. The lively description which a Times 
reviewer® gave of the chaos of scientific opinion a score of 
years ago can be fairly applied to the present time. 


No one [writes the reviewer] possessed of a sense of humor can 
contemplate without amusement the battle of evolution, encrimsoned 
(dialectically) speaking with the gore of innumerable combatants, 
encumbered with the corpses of the (dialectically) slain and re- 


1My italics. 


“The Babel of Evolutionary Biology,” by Rev. James Brodrick, 
S.J., Dec. 1925, Jan. 1926. 


ST.LS., June 9, 1905; quoted in Prof. Windle’s “Facts and 
Theories,” p. 94. 
21 
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sounding with the cries of the living, as they hustle together in the 
fray. Here are zoologists, embryologists, botanists, morphologists, 
biometricians, anthropologists, sociologists, persons with banners and 
persons without; Darwinians and neo-Darwinians, Lamarckians and 
neo-Lamarckians, Galtonians, Haeckelians, Weismannians, de Vrie- 
sians, Mendelians, Hertwigians and many more, who it would be 
tedious to enumerate. Never was seen such a mélée. The humor of 
it is that they all claim to represent “Science,” the serene, the ma- 
jestic, the absolutely sure, the undivided and immutable, the one 
and only viceregent of Truth, her other self. Not theirs the weak- 
ness of the theologians or the metaphysicians, who stumble about in 
uncertainty, obscurity and ignorance with their baseless assumptions, 
flimsy hypotheses, logical fallacies, interminable discussions and all 
the other marks of inferiority- on which the votaries of science pour 
ceaseless scorn. . . . The plain truth is that, though some agree in 
this or that, there is not a single point in which all agree; battling 
for evolution they have torn it to pieces; nothing is left, nothing 


at all on their own showing, save a few fragments strewn about the 
arena. 


There is of course a spice of malicious exaggeration in 
this passage, but its substantial truth is vouched for by sober 
historians like Professor Kellogg in his “Darwinism To- 
Day” (1907), and by Dr. R. H. Murray in his “Science and 
Scientists in the Nineteenth Century.” The latter work, not 
yet two years old, is a melancholy record of scientific ob- 
scurantism, of the desperate opposition offered to new ideas 
and discoveries by adherents of the old, and of the fate of 
“convictions,” once held to be “unshakable,” under the as- 
saults of unexpected facts. It is a book which scientific 
men should have constantly before their eyes, for we have 
St. Paul’s authority for saying that “knowledge puffeth up,” 
and unless some antidote is kept at hand the scientists may 
yield to temptation, as Sir Arthur Keith has done, and de- 
generate into a dogmatist. It may be that the President 
was minded to utter a counterblast to the vigorous attack on 
Darwinism delivered by one of his predecessors in the chair, | 
Professor Bateson, in 1914, but, whatever his motive, his 
unblushing advocacy of a crumbling theory was felt to be 
so ill-timed and ill-advised that even secular papers, not 
generally sensitive to anything unorthodox, took umbrage 
at it. . q 

The truth is that, now as never before, men demand that 
Science should be humble-minded. It is a commonplace 7 
that the growth of knowledge has but increased the area of © 
surrounding ignorance, and an age that has seen questioned | 
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the universal validity of such fundamental “laws” as those 
of gravitation and conservation of energy, resents, especially 
in leaders of scientific thought, the reiteration of discarded 
* theories or the assertion of “convictions” which are not 
% based on proofs. Not long ago Sir Arthur Keith rashly 
intervened in a dispute between Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells, 
the one surprising result of which intervention was to show 
that Sir Arthur had never heard of a biological work of 
capital importance, written by Professor Vialleton* in 1924, 
and traversing at almost every point the accepted dicta, not 
merely of Darwinism, but of Evolution itself. In view of 
Sir Arthur’s statement that “man began his career as a 
} humble Primate animal,” and that Huxley’s book—“The 
Evidences of Man’s Place in Nature”—“settled for all time 
that man’s rightful position is among the Primates and that, 
) as we anatomists weigh evidence, his nearest living kin are 
> the anthropoid apes,” it may be interesting to quote the con- 
* clusion at which Vialleton has arrived from his anatomical 
> studies. 





Man [says the Professor] is a very independent and special type, 
% belonging by his organization to the mammalian class. He is neither 
an order nor a family, because, though certain of his anatomical 
characteristics might allow him of being classed in an order, others 
such as his cerebral development and psychic peculiarities mark him 
» off so definitely from the rest of the mammalia that to classify him 


according to the rules which apply to them is to be guilty of stupid 
}pendantry.® 


The issues could hardly be more diametrically opposed. 
Phrases like “settled for all time,” “the impregnable posi- 

ion of Darwinism,” “definite and irrefutable evidence,” 
hich fill the President’s discourse sound like bluster when 
onfronted with the calm, cold dissection of evolutionary 
retensions put forth by Vialleton in a massive work. It 
Ms the work, be it noted, of a convert from Evolution. In 
@911 the Professor had established his name by the publica- 

ion of his “Eléments de Morphologie des Vertébrés,” in 
he preface of which he says, “From the first chapter to 


. “Morphologie générale: Membres et Ceintures des Vertébrés 

Weétrapodes: Critique morphologique du Transformisme” (Paris): 
The writer is a scientific investigator of the first rank, be- 

onging to the Medical Faculty of Montpellier University. 

j 5Op cit., p. 645. 
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the last, the theory of Evolution has everywhere been my | 
trusty guide, the only guide capable of explaining the facts.” 
Twelve or thirteen years of further study, of profounder in- | 
vestigation have revealed the incompetence, not to say the 7 
deceitfulness, of that guide, and compelled the anatomist to 
dismiss it with something like contumely. We are not say- 
ing that Vialleton is right; that would be to imitate the 
President’s unwarranted dogmatism; but we do say that un- | 
til his discoveries are disproved and his arguments refuted 7 
Sir Arthur Keith is not right in claiming that the evolu-| 
tionary battle has “ended in a victory for Darwinism.” We 
are not surprised when vulgarisateurs, like Mr. McCabe or} 
Mr. Wells, so commit themselves, but we have reason to/ 
complain when men of Sir Arthur Keith’s eminence descend | 
to the expression of what can only be called scientific! 
bigotry. 

We have said that he must have known the true char-| 
acter of Darwin’s achievement. The great naturalist did not} 
invent the theory of Evolution, but by his wonderful collec-| 
tion of observations which seemed to fit in with the theory 
he made it popular. And his disciples, many of them ma-} 
terialists, seized upon it as a convenient weapon wherewith} 
to assault Christianity. Hence the “long and bitter strife” 
which Sir Arthur mentions. Those assailed hit back and, 
as unfortunately the most prominent of them were what we 
now call Fundamentalists—Protestants committed to a 
literal inerpretation of a self-guaranteed Bible—the victory 
was not always for what was considered orthodoxy. But it 
was not the theologians only but his brother scientists that 
overthrew all that was characteristic of Darwin’s contribu- 
tion to the conflict—the suggestion, namely, that trans- 
formism could be fully accounted for by the process off 
Natural Selection. When Sir Arthur Keith boasted that the! 
victory is with Darwin, and that Darwin’s position is im- 
pregnable, he is confusing, in a way discreditable to an ac- 
curate thinker, the general theory of Evolution with the par- 
ticular suggestion whereby the great naturalist succeeded in 
giving it vogue. The theory of Evolution is exceedingly 
widespread today and Darwin helped greatly to spread it, 
his victim’s benefit, once more slew the slain, and by a grea 
but his explanation of it is all but universally discredited as 
incapable of the work ascribed to it. In his trenchant criti 
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ism of Mr. Wells’ “Outline of History,”* Mr. Belloc, for 
ariety of proofs showed conclusively that Natural Selection 
Wis synonymous with chance, and that chance could never do 
the work of design, as the novelist had imagined. More- 
over he showed, to his victim’s discomfiture, that Natural 
WSelection as a main factor of Evolution had been rejected, 
Wnot merely by biased Papists like himself, but by scientific 


men of every creed and class for nearly a generation: so 
Wthat, instead of being backed, as he fondly thought, by a 
solid phalanx of scientific conviction, Mr. Wells found him- 
self in ridiculous isolation. There is no hint of this, the real 
bankruptcy of Darwinism, in all Sir Arthur Keith’s eulogy. 
4 From the actual words of the President we must con- 
clude that he would rank himself with those who believe that 
‘man has reached his present estate [from lower non-human 
forms] by the action and reaction of biological forces.” He 
is concerned only with the immediate origin of man, not the 
origin of life: he does not go back beyond the early Pleis- 
@tocene, which he reckons as distant from us by at least 
200,000 years.’ He actually says, though one doubts if he 
is using the words in their ordinary meanings, that “as we 
go backward in time we discover that mankind becomes 
broken up, not into separate races as in the world today 
but into numerous and separate species,” and that “when we 
go into a still more remote past they become so unlike that 
we have to regard them, not as belonging to separate species 
but different genera.” We wonder what Sir Arthur Keith 
considers the essential constituents of human nature: if, as 
is ordinarily supposed, they include a material body ani- 
mated by a living spiritual principle and capable of various 
activities both physical and intellectual,—such as we find 
it today—how could we imagine it specifically differentiated, 
much less generically, without losing one or more of those 
essentials, and thus ceasing to be human at all? This claim 


®See “A Companion to Mr. Wells’ “Outline of History’” (1926), 
pp. 9-28, 


‘That is his present reckoning. In the first edition of this 
‘Antiquity of Man” the estimate was exactly double, 400,000 years. 

It is plain that the President keeps an open mind on some things. In 
the 1911 edition of his book, “Ancient Types of Man,” he says that 
the “Neanderthal type represents the stock from which all modern 
“races have arisen,” but in “The Antiquity of Man” (1915) he asserts 
that Neanderthal man and his descendants are extinct races. 
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of the President becomes still more irrational if we consider 
on what evidence it is based. Until we come to the Ne- 
anderthal type in the later Pleistocene the only traces of 
human life on earth are suggested by three isolated dis- 
coveries—(1) the Trinil Remains (1891), (2), the Piltdown 
Skull (1912), and (3) the Heidelberg Mandible (1908). 
When we consider that a vigorous controversy has always 
raged about the “humanity” of the Java fragments (1) 
which consists of the top of a skull, two back teeth and a 
thigh-bone, that the jaw-bone found near the skull at Pilt- 
down (2) is held by many to be purely simian, and that 
the Heidelberg Jaw (3) is only doubtfully human, we see 
that the evolutionists must arrive at his conviction of the 
supreme antiquity of man by what Huxley frankly called 
“an act of philosophical faith’—an act which differs from 
the faith of a Christian in that it is based, not on motives of 
credibility, but on mere analogies coupled with strong de- 
sires. It is surely not science to draw such tremendous 
inferences from fragments whose nature is purely conjec- 
tural, whose formation may be the result of disease or acci- 
dent, whose age is largely a matter of surmise. We note 
that Sir Arthur Keith ascribes the so-called Java Ape-Man 
to the late Pleiocene, and says not a word about the dis- 
belief of many authorities in its humanity.* Nor does he 
tell us that the stone implements found by Mr. Reid Moir 
in the Pleiocene are very possibly the effect of natural 
causes. He claims at the end of his oration to have avoided 
“to the best of his ability the réle of special pleader.” Our 
readers may judge how small his ability has proved to be. 
To utter truth in a matter so involved as the question of 
human origins one must tell the whole truth. The President 
attempted to decide the question by the testimony of man’s 
bodily structure and the witness of the rocks. He dwelt 
upon the physiological similarities between man and the 
anthropoids, for the rocks and the dissecting-room can dis- 
close nothing else, but he said nothing to show that he recog- 


8Professor Windle tells us (“The Church and Science,” p. 221) 
that a writer collected, in 1912, a list of seven authorities of the first 
rank who believed the Java skull-pan to be human, six who have no 
doubt it is simian and seven more who think it belongs to a real 
intermediate type. Another observer classifies critics according to 
race: the English believe in the manhood of Pithecanthropus, the 
Germans in his apehood, the French in a combination! 
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nized that the theory of Evolution must account for the 
profound spiritual and intellectual differences between man 
and ape, to which on the hypothesis of a real descent’ from 
the brute must be attributed man’s survival, for hig/‘‘pro- 
gress” really connoted a physical degradation. He became 
weaker, less fleet and hardy, more susceptible to weather, 
more dependent on diet, more liable to disease. It was 
due to his mind that he survived and advanced. Whence 
came his mind? Sir Arthur Keith makes much of the exact 
similiarity between the human and the simian brains except 
in the matter of size. “It is just the expansion of just 
those parts [which are smaller in the ape] which has given 


man his powers of feeling, understanding, acting, speaking 
and learning.’”® 


No matter [he goes on] what line of evidence we select to fol- 
low—evidence gathered by anatomists, by embryologists, by physi- 
ologists, or by psychologists—we reach the conviction that man’s 
brain has been evolved from that of an anthropoid ape, and that in 
the process no new structure has been introduced, and no new or 
strange faculty interpolated. 


Here we have at last a confession of rank Materialism. 
The soul of the brute and the soul of man differ only in 
degree not in kind. Only the accident of a smaller cranial 
capacity prevents the “Bandar-log” from claiming the rights 
and emulating the achievements of the human. It would 
be interesting to know to what psychologists the President 
has gone in his selection of evidence. There are many 
proofs of the generic difference between the living-principles 
of the human and the brute creations, proofs establishing 
a certainty so obvious and immediate that the whole con- 
duct of human life, since the beginning, has been based on 
it. The soul of man transcends the material frame which 
it animates: it performs purely spiritual acts; it forms 
mental concepts and expresses them in articulate language; 
it recognizes moral responsibility: it has the power of 
choice: it fashions ideals, whether concerning art or religion 
or utility, and uses the body to give them reality; it in- 
vents; it creates. All this is utterly beyond the capacity of 

*Yet Professors Elliot and Woodward assert that not brain- 
quantity but brain-quality counts. Why does Sir Arthur Keith so 
persistently ignore other scientific views? The brain of Neanderthal 


man is much greater in capacity than that of the average modern. 
Yet Sir Arthur Keith considers him a degenerate! 
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any simian brain, however developed. If size made all the 
difference the elephant, which has a larger brain than man, 
would be able to manifest those spiritual powers. We must 
suppose that, at one time or another, Sir Arthur Keith has 
considered the arguments for the spirituality of the human 
soul, but they have not apparently shaken his “faith” in 
evolution. The convictions of a life-time, however feebly 
based, are not easily overthrown. A story told of Herbert 
Spencer, probably apocryphal, nevertheless illustrates the 
mentality of the materialist. That eminent philosopher is 
said to have replied to an objection,—‘“‘That cannot be true. 
For otherwise my ‘First Principles’ would have to be re- 
written. And the edition is stereotyped.” We are grieved 
to say that the convictions of Sir Arthur Keith seem to have 
become stereotyped. His Presidential Address was un- 
worthy of the man and of the occasion. It was, as we have 
briefly shown, a painful exhibition of scientific obscurantism, 
unmarked by the humility of true science, dogmatic where 
it should have been merely suggestive, affecting certainty in 
matters wholly doubtful, ignoring necessary qualifications, 
hiding much of the truth. Although it was described in the 
Saturday Review as “Unburying the Hatchet,” it was hap- 
pily done nothing to revive the old and discredited polemic. 

Our age has learnt at last that, though there must al- 
ways be warfare between Atheism and Christianity, there 
are no grounds for conflict between Science and Religion. 
Last year the Paris Figaro instituted an enquéte amongst 
members of the Académie des Sciences with the title La 
Science, est-elle opposée au sentiment religieux?, and the 
upshot of some 80 answers was that, so far from there be- 
ing opposition, each, rightly pursued, is an aid to the other. 
One reply may be specially noted, that of a Professor of the 
College of France: A-t-il existé [he wrote] et existe-t-il 
nombre de grands savants ayant “lVesprit religieux? Oui. 
Cette constatation a la brutale insolence d’un fait. Donc, 
la question posée ... ne se pose pas.” Moreover, as Dr. 
J. J. Walsh reminds us,’° four years ago a joint statement on 
the harmonious relations of Science and Religion was issued 
by a group of scientists, religious teachers and men of affairs, 
—another indication that the old mechanistic dogmatism 
about human origins is gradually dying. In the same article 


10Catholic World, September, 1927, p. 723. 
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Dr. Walsh stresses the testimony of Dr. Millikan’ to the 
utter bankruptcy of the monistic science of the nineteenth 
century, which Sir Arthur Keith is unhappily trying to re- 
vive. This is no time for unburying a hatchet which should 
never have been wielded, and would not if Science, and we 
must add Religion too, had kept more strictly to their re- 
spective spheres. 

The question we have put at the head of this criticism is 
meant to suggest that, in this particular matter, those 
spheres are not wholly distinct, and that Reason, at work on 
the universe of matter,—the subject, i.e., of the physical 
sciences—should not ignore the information provided by 
Revelation, coming from the Author of Nature. Nor, on 
the other hand, should believers in Revelation neglect the 
aids to interpretation afforded by Reason so employed. 
Even the indifference regarding everything outside matter 
and energy, which was cultivated by Darwin and by Hux- 
ley, and was turned into insolent ignorance by Haeckel and 
his like, is a wrong and harmful attitude in any real seeker 
after knowledge, resulting inevitably in a closed mind and 
the atrophy of many mental faculties. The truly scientific 
investigator into origins will, therefore, keep one eye on Na- 
ture and the other on the Book, interpreting the one by such 
rational powers as he possesses, and the other by the 
guidance of that authority which under God has brought 
it into bting and guarantees it as Divine. To take the 
Tennessee attitude towards the Bible is as prejudicial to 
truth as to adopt the futile monist philosophy. Drawing 
upon these two sources of knowledge which are ultimately 
the same—the God of truth speaking both through His 
works and in His Revelation—the religious-minded scientist 
has no fear of being faced with contradictions, though he 
will still doubtless meet many enigmas. For the record of 
the rocks is necessarily very imperfect, and the story in the 
Book is neither exhaustive nor scientific. Still, the latter 
does convey some certain information, which must be borne 
in mind if we are to interpret rightly the data of observa- 
tion. To form theories without taking account of real 
knowledge obtainable from other sources is unscientific, not 
to say foolish. Accordingly, the wise scientist will not form 


11Author of “Evolution in Science and Religion” (1927) and one 
of the foremost scientific authorities in the States. 
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any theory of human origins which has no place for the 
truths the Bible tells us, viz., that the present human race 
is descended from a single pair brought into being by Al- 
mighty God. He will scrutinize the rocks, and note the slow 
and gradual appearance of vegetable and animal life upon 
the earth. The undoubted progression from the few and 
simple to the many and complicated, the disappearance of 
some types, the persistence of others and the emergence of 
many more, will undoubtedly suggest a genetic connection 
between the earlier and the later, the simpler and the more 
complicated. On the other hand, the fact that there is little 
or no trace of this transformism—appearances and disap- 
pearances being abrupt and all the types successively visible 
being apparently fixed and complete in their kind: no one, 
so to speak, being caught in the act of evolving—will make 
him continue to wonder how it was brought about. The 
Bible does not help him here. In its broad lines, it is true, 
the record in Genesis involves prolonged and progressive 
creation, in an order roughly borne out by paleontology, 
i.e., vegetable life before animal, fishes and birds before 
mammals, with man as the latest comer; and it is only in 
the case of the latter that the act of the Creator can be 
termed direct. Even in the absence of actual evidence of 
transformism, it seems a safe enough inference that the 
lower forms of organic life were somehow equipped with 
capacity for developing in a suitable environment dnto other, 
more numerous types,—an idea which Darwin himself ex- 
pressed, at the end of the first and of all subsequent edi- 
tions of his great work, the “Origin of Species,” in these 
words—“There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its 
several powers, having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one, and that . . . from so 
simple a beginning endless forms, most beautiful and most 
wonderful, have been, and are being, evolved.” Although 
Darwin included man in this suggestion of development—a 
supposition which the believer must reject—this acknowl- 
edgement of the outside derivation of the principle of life 
is very far from the Godless Monism professed by Sir 
Arthur Keith and some other belated Darwinians. 

But, turning to the case of man, over and above the diffi- 
culty of finding direct evidence of the fact of transformism, 
there is the greater difficulty in fitting into the system of 
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what we may call orthodox evolution as derived from pale- 
ontology, the Creation and the Fall of Man. Mr. H.G. 
Wells once demanded*? that Catholics should tell him the 
date and the place of the Fall, and he was no dou ‘dis- 
appointed that no answer was forthcoming: they could only 
assure him of the fact. We know that Genesis puts forward 
no definite chronology. The Book opens simply with the 
words, “In the beginning.” The real enigma for the be- 
liever is to reconcile the apparent emergence of man in 
Java or in Sussex some hundred thousand or two hundred 
thousand years ago, with the literal facts of the Biblical 
narrative—that God created the first human pair “to His 
own image and likeness,” relatively perfect, therefore, as 
to mind and body, and, as we learn from other parts of 
Scripture, supernaturally elevated to kinship with Himself 
and endowed with immortality. The earliest remains that 
are certainly human—the Neanderthal race—suggest men 
who, though large-brained, are still brutal in appearance 
compared with modern man, and, of course, altogether sav- 
age culturally. Unless we admit the possibility of pre- 
Adamite human beings, who became extinct before Adam’s 
creation,—a suggestion which raises many difficulties of its 
own—we must look upon such prehistoric races as degener- 
ate descendants of the first man, who had lost, together 
with Paradise, the relatively high culture that reigned there, 
developed brutish characteristics and features through living 
in brutish conditions, succumbed altogether in several cases 
to their physical degeneracy and, in others, emerged only 
after centuries of efforts to the civilization represented in 
Genesis iv., where Jubal, Tubalcain and others are men- 
tioned as fathers of the arts and sciences. The study of pre- 
historic man, whilst thus giving a more vivid realization of 
the devastating effects of the Fall, leads us to suppose many 
centuries of degeneracy before, from the lowest savagery, 
the ascent began again. Weihave, thus, merely a choice of 
enigmas. wast 

Accordingly, when all iS said and done, we must admit 
that we have not as yet a sufficiently certain interpretation 
of the whole Biblical record, still less a full enough collec- 
tion and collation of the facts which paleontology can bring 
to light, to decide definitely for or against Evolution, even 


12See G.K.’s Weekly, October 16, 1926. 
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as understood in an orthodox sense. There is much need of 
patience, a quality in which many modern scientists are 
woefully deficient. Professor Windle remarks in his “Facts 
and Theories” (pp. 34 sqq) on the vast difference in tone 
between scientific monographs intended to be read before 
learned societies, the works which philosophize upon data 
of Science, and, finally, the popular manuals and text-books 
prepared for non-scientific readers. Writers who address 
readers of their own standing are exceedingly careful not 
to misinterpret fact or misuse logic, and so the first two 
classes of writings are characterized by a becoming modesty 
of affirmation. But the natural desire to dogmatize has full 
rein in the third class of books, of which Haeckel’s “Riddle 
of the Universe” is a classical example, and Sir Arthur 
Keith’s lecture a melancholy reflection. There is no room 
for qualifications and delicate refinements of accuracy, nor, 
apparently, time for prolonged tests and sifting of evi- 
dence.** Long ago an honest anthropologist, Andrew Lang, 
said of the pseudo-science of his time— 


This kind of reasoning, with its inferring of inferences from other 
inferences, themselves inferred from conjectures as to the existence of 
facts of which no proof is adduced, must be called superstitious 
rather than scientific.14 


And in a sprightlier mood an American satirist’® gives, as 
Rules for Writers of Scientific Editorials, the following— 


When the situation clamours for a pardonable lie, 

Please begin your observations with “As No One Will Deny.” 
For a modest little, bashful little effort to deceive 

Kindly use the introduction “We Have Reason to Believe.” 
When the information’s doubtful, be no whit dismayed thereat, 
Finding refuge in the sentence—‘ ’Tis an Open Secret That—” 
You may search the very marrow of your controversial foes 

With that phrase of cold disparagement “As Every Schoolboy Knows” 
And a fraud will seem as pious as a missionary tract, 

With the prefatory label, “It is an Undoubted Fact. ” 


18The Talgai skull, dug up in 1924 in Queensland, figures in a 
“hypothetical genealogical tree” of prehistoric man, published to ex- 
hibit modern theories in the Rev. T. J. Walshe’s “Principles of Cath- 
olic Apologetics” (1926), although a Government official afterwards 
pointed out that it was the skull of a black boy, lately killed and 
buried in a primitive deposit. 

14“Magic and Religion,” p. 5. 

, — in Father Husslein’s “Evolution and Social Progress” 
1920). 
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Modern thought, at least outside the Catholic Church, 
may take Evolution of one kind or another for granted, 
just as ancient thought was quite at ease with the geocentric 
system of Ptolemy. But modern thought, since Darwin’s 
time, has had an anti-religious twist in regard to that mat- 
ter, and has found in the modern non-Catholic religions 
no means of straightening itself. Let us, if we will or if we 
think the facts warrant it, adopt creative Evolution as a 
theory, by means of which to coordinate observation, but 
let us never forget that it is only one modern way of solving 
the riddle of the material universe, and that time, instead 
of removing, is multiplying its difficulties. It is the better 
policy in this dubious and contentious matter to remain an 
open-minded agnostic. The subject for the Christian is of 
purely scientific interest. 


Right of Private Ownership 
Rev. M. p—E Munnynck, O.P., S.T.M.. 


An article reprinted in part from the Clergy Review. The author is 
a Lecturer in the University of Fribourg. 


T is far beyond our scope to analyse each of the many 

forms of economic socialism: we intend merely to establish 
one of the fundamental theses of the Encyclicals “Rerum 
Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno”—private ownership is 
a natural right. 

Even those who look upon private ownership as a so- 
cial necessity, are not all of the opinion that it is a natural 
right. Schmoller, the famous advocate of “all for the in- 
dividual by the State,” has little about him that is socialis- 
tic, in spite of his sobriquet “Kathedersozialist,” yet he as- 
serts that ownership is nothing but an “historical category,” 
due to exterior circumstances that might very well disap- 
pear. Let us try to solve the problem rationally. 

Nobody can doubt that the fruits of Nature must be 
adequate for the needs of mankind, nor that man has the 
right to their consumption, at least in so far as is neces- 
sary, nor that this consumption is individual. Therefore, 
one cannot question the right of a private person to seize 
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upon that which is nobody’s property, and which is neces- 
sary for the conservation of his life. That is “occupation” 
in its simplest form. To affirm that man has a right to live 
is to assert right of occupation in this primitive form. Now 
that implies private ownership, for occupation ends in con- 
sumption. 

There is, then, at least one way of acquiring ownership 
which cannot be denied without denying the right to live. 
It is interesting to note that this is the iws abutendi, which, 
as we have said, caused so much indignation. It is that 
which is called “occupation” and which has called forth the 
socialists’ invectives. 

There is one point, however, which is worthy of note: 
i.e., that the right of occupation has been greatly extended | 
by positive law and custom, so that the ius primi occupantis 
is not a natural right in all its applications. It often im- 
plies an element bearing the character of a contract, ex- 
pressed or implicit. But occupation, as a fundamental title 
to ownership, is above discussion. 

But more than that can be said: private ownership is 
a relation between the object possessed and a human indi- 
vidual who, however, is essentially a social being. Goods of 
Nature—and all goods contain some benefit of Nature— 
are in themselves undivided. If, therefore, some material 
reality belongs exclusively to an individual independently 
of all voluntary contract, in the first place, it must, by a 
natural relation, include something more than what is given 
by Nature to everybody; and, in the second place, this ma- 
terial object must have an exclusive relation to this indi- 
vidual, by reason of an individual peculiarity not immersed 
in social collectivity. Now this non-social element, produc- 
tive of a non-natural wealth, exists: it is personal labor. 
Thus, in productive work we have the undeniable founda- 
tion of the natural right of private ownership. 

All this may appear complicated and abstract. Yet it is 
necessary to penetrate into this metaphysical basis, if we 
want to prove the right of private ownership to be some- 
thing more than a transient opportunity, an “historical cate- 
gory.” 

What is society? What is a human collectivity? We 
must vigorously assert, in opposition to the pernicious idea 
of Rousseau, that social life does not result from a contract, 
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but is a natural fact, required by man’s very nature itself. 
This would not justify us, however, in making an absolute 
comparison between human society and colonies of infusorja, 
organic associations of certain insects or herds of beasts. 
All these biological assimilations are deficient in their foun- 
dation. A gathering of animals is composed of individuals 
which exist solely by the species and for the species: their 
association is a result of an instinct, a consequence of their 
physiological and psychic constitution. Men are individuals 
and so far are of the species and for the species: they be- 
long to the collectivity and exist for the collectivity. But 
man is more than an individual, each one is a person. It 
is then absolutely impossible to reduce society to the same 
level as a mere gathering of animals, because it is an or- 
ganic association of individual-persons. 

We must always insist on this fundamental truth: that 
human society is composed of individual-persons, for this is 
the basis of all social philosophy. What then is this “per- 
sonality” which raises man above all Nature and all society? 

The problem is worthy of a deep examination, but is 
outside the scope of the present article. Let us simply ob- 
serve two important facts. Man, by his intelligence, has 
conquered time and space, and has attained immutable 
truths, and by his free will, he can take initiatives which 
may change the current of events. This element of per- 
sonality places him beyond and above the universe. He, 
therefore, does not belong entirely to the earthly and 
temporary order, as society does. The latter is, therefore, 
composed of members who are above it in one aspect of their 
nature: by his transcendency over Nature and society, man 
escapes the absorbing action of society. He is a world in 
himself. All his fellow creatures have duties towards him 
and he has rights which the whole world must respect. 
Consequently all that results from his personality belongs 
to him and to him alone: and society can transgress this 
principle only to its own destruction, for, by violating per- 
sonality and recognizing in man nothing more than an in- 
dividual who is part of an association, it ceases to be a so- 
ciety of persons and lowers itself to the level of a herd. 
Now something of man’s personality is latent in all human 
labor that is really productive: man modifies the aspect of 
Nature by his free will: his intelligence guides him in the 
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production of things necessary to life. In everything man’s 
labor produces, there is always something of the laborer’s 
personality which is in itself incommunicable. That is the 
reason why there exists a relation of cause and effect be- 
tween the worker and his work. The effect he produces be- 
longs to him, by reason of his personal work, it is his “pri- 
vate property.” 

Here we have the unshaken foundation of the right to 
private ownership. If we review all the economic theories 
from antiquity to the present day, we find them oscillating 
between individualism and the tendency to socialism. The 
true reason of this hesitation is not altogether clear, but we 
can explain it by this fundamental truth, man is both an 
individual and a person. Unless we have a precise notion 
of human personality and keep in view this individual per- 
sonality, which is totally independent and forms a whole by 
itself, it will never be possible to justify the right to private 
ownership. 

Certain forms of ownership seem to irritate socialists 
more than others. We call to mind immediately Karl Marx 
and his famous triad, “money, goods, money” as opposed 
to the natural triad, “goods, money, goods.” 

The former, according to him, is characteristic of the 
capitalist regime, although it seems inherent to the mercan- 
tile school and its delusive greed for precious metal. Its 
theory of increase of value, due to labor and even manual 
labor at that, is widely known: it foretold progressive in- 
dustrialization, concentration of capital in fewer and fewer 
hands, proletarization of the nation, and final catastrophe 
which ought to have brought about collectivism of capital, 
and perhaps, even in the end, integral communism. 

It is important to know that the Marxist theory of in- 
crease of value is manifestly false, and that its predictions 
have been hopelessly contradicted by facts. The socialist, 
Bernstein, has written interesting articles on this subject, 
and George Sorel, the revolutionary syndicalist, said openly 
that this kind of socialism is a thing of the past. However, 
we must not underrate the influence of the Marxist theory: 
the name of Marx still has an enormous prestige: in many 
countries it is identified with socialism itself. After all, 
these other kinds of socialism, so called “reformist social- 
ism,” “socialism of movement,” are far from being inoffen- 
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sive. In fact, all attack the right of private ownership and — 
would abolish especially the ownership of capital. And 
yet private ownership of capital is nothing but the o 

ship of the produce of labor. Capital, in the shape of fac+ 
tories, machines, or money, is but a produce of labor with 
the purpose of further production. As soon as man gets 
beyond the half-animal state of picking fruit, Capital is the 
necessary condition of all progress; even the bow and arrow 
of the savage are capital, for they are made by labor and 
Nature. Capital merely shows us the marvelous fecundity 
of labor, which coupled with some tool, increases tenfold 
the productivity of subsequent labor. One has as much 
right to the ownership of capital, as to the produce accruing 
from one’s actual efforts, and Leo XIII wisely wrote that 
any attack on capital is a spoliation of the worker. 

It is the height of inconsistency on the part of the so- 
cialists to propose for the worker the entire product of his 
labor, and yet to deny his right to capital. 

But even in the grossest of errors we may detect a spark 
of truth. For socialists, the abolition of private ownership 
of capital is the means of suppressing “Capitalism,” which 
is quite another thing. Capitalism is a system of economics 
in which certain members’ sole contribution towards pro- 
duction is capital. In this system, capitalists, although al- 
ways contributing the same amount of capital, profit or lose 
from the fluctuations of the market, from the initiative or 
incapacity of managers and directors, from the assiduity or 
laziness of the employees. In return the proprietor of the 
capital is head of the enterprise, at least theoretically. Capi- 
talism, of course, has not been without good results, never- 
theless, it has given rise to intolerable and criminal horrors. 
To combat the abuses of capital is more than a praiseworthy 
act, it is a duty in which Leo XIII has given all good Cath- 
olics a fine example. Moreover, at the present moment 
capitalists themselves are working steadily, though perhaps 
unconsciously, for the destruction of capitalism. Pius XI 
draws our attention to the fact that it is the great financial 
powers which today are disquieting, and are even a danger 
to, the independence of the States. But to put forward col- 
lective ownership of capital in order to repress the abuses of 
capitalism is absurd: it amounts to throwing the child down 
the sink to get rid of the dirty water in its bath. 
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Private capital in the form of land ownership is worthy 
of special notice. “Rerum Novarum,” which does not 
theorize, but speaks with authority, has precisely chosen this 
kind of ownership to defend private ownership of capital. 
The Encyclical speaks of the honest working man who em- 
ploys his savings in buying a piece of land. In the main, 
landed capital today is justified as well as any other capital. 

It has been objected (1) that land is not extensible and 
that Nature has put it at the disposal of the whole human 
race; (2) that land increases in value without the pro- 
prietors’ cooperation, but by the work of others and by the 
collective progress of the whole society. Hence they con- 
clude that land should remain a collective possession and 
that all private ownership of land is against natural law. 

It is certain that scandalous abuses have sometimes 
prevailed in land ownership, but to infer that all right of 
ownership should be abolished, is a ridiculous sophism: it 
is obvious that the ownership of land can be abused in much 
the same way as food and drink and money, but to’conclude 
that the possession of land is against natural law, is equiva- 
lent to forbidding drink and food because there are gluttons 
and drunkards. 

There is practically no productive land which is not 
made so by labor. The surface of the earth must neces- 
sarily suffice for mankind, and, before this principle, all 
“latifundia” and private hunting-grounds must yield. But 
if land has been occupied first by right of legitimate occu- 
pation, and if altered in value by the labor of man, the right 
of private ownership is conformable to the principle dear to 
socialists, “the produce of labor belongs to the laborer.” 

Moreover, the question is of little consequence in prac- 
tice. The proprietors of land have changed hundreds of 
times, that is to say, hundreds of times a different proprietor 
has paid the value of the land with wealth that is of a 
different nature to land. And if the town, or “commune” or 
State, or a syndicate, were to seize upon a piece of land, it 
would be a shameful injustice not to pay the full market 
value. 

However, personal labor is not the only means of ac- 
quiring ownership. We have already mentioned inheritance. 
Ownership certainly belongs to the individual person until 
his death, then, according to most socialists, it should go to 
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the collectivity. There is no reason whatever for this. The 
root of private ownership is human personality, and the 


human “personality” of any individual does not belong to > é 


society. Society is nowise justified in absorbing individual 
ownership, and we can see no other means of disposing of it 
than the owner’s free will: in other words, the dying pro- 
prietor must have full freedom to leave his property to 
whomsoever he wishes. 

This right to make our will becomes complicated for 
several reasons. First, there are many social elements to 
consider, then there is the great “pre-social” fact: the 
family. As an individual the father of the family is not 
the owner of his goods; if we maintain the sound and Chris- 
tian notion of matrimony, the husband and wife in some 
respects form but one person. When St. Thomas says that 
between son and father, as such, there is no justice in the 
strict sense, it is not in order to diminish’ their mutual du- 
ties but to increase their obligatory character. Justice is a 
virtue ad alterum, and a son is not completely “alter” in 
relation to his father: filius est. aliquid patris. There is a 
certain community, especially of material goods, between 
the members of a family, and that is why the handing down 
of ownership from father to son is not simply a transmis- 
sion in all respects. Therefore, if the collectivity lays hold 
of all the property of a father at his death, it is taking what 
belongs to the wife and son. 

There are many social problems which arise from this 
right of inheritance. We all have seen the lamentable re- 
sults of some wills: lazy, drunken, loose-living, unworthy 
sons have inherited from honorable and hard-working fa- 
thers. The same difficulties arise in the case of wealthy 
people whose moral attitude does not correspond to the 
means’ which God has placed in their hands. But we are at 
present concerned only with the right of ownership acquired 
by heritage: this right is just as sound and unassailable as 
that which is founded on personal labor. It carries with it 
serious duties, but at the same time it constitutes a right. 

In a word, the right of private ownership is a natural 
right: one cannot deny it without destroying human nature. 
Does that mean that nobody has the right of supervision 
over the use and consumption of our goods? Far from it: 
such a notion would be utterly absurd. Right of ownership 
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and the exercise of this right are subject to the moral law. 
Everything must serve for the good of man according to 
what conscience dictates, and the demands of social justice 
burden private ownership with duties that are particularly 
pressing in the present state of social agitation. 

It is beyond our scope to go into detailed applications of 
this social justice, although the Encyclical “Quadragesimo 
Anno” continually lays stress on its importance. To de- 
termine all these applications, one must possess the rectitude 
of a moralist, the science of an economist and the prudence 
of a politician. Certain principles must never be forgotten. 

The right of ownership is a “pre-social” natural right. 
However, man must live normally in society, because social 
life is a means normally necessary to the realization of 
man’s end. That is why every human person ‘has strict 
obligations in justice towards society. Society has the right 
to exist and progress normally. Individuals have the duty 
of assuring its life and progress by the means moral and 
material, at their disposal. Private ownership is one of the 
most important of these means... . 

Right of private ownership is nowise weakened by the 
obligation to surrender a part of one’s personal possessions 
to the social body. In fact, in all our moral life our rights 
are counterbalanced by the rights of others which impose 
duties on us. We have a right to walk on the pavement; 
have we the right to trample on a fallen child? We have 
the natural right of private ownership, but it is tempered by 
the natural right of society to live. Our duty of social jus- 
tice, as many other duties, restricts our right of private 
ownershp but never suppresses it. 

Let us together with Leo XIII and Pius XI call private 
ownership an indisputable natural right. The surrendering 
of superfluous wealth is required by social justice only when 
the life and normal progress of society demand it. Charity, 
divine charity, must govern the use of our superfluous pos- 
sessions, i. e., those which remain when we have fulfilled all 
our social duties. To deny the right of private ownership 
is an outrage to the nobility of labor, an attack on human 
personality. And if we do not want to lower society to the 
level of a herd of animals it must remain an association of 
persons, aiming at culture, of which the supreme values, be- 
hind the veil of eternity, become one in the Being of God. 





